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Editorial 
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‘*Equal Access to Education’”’ 


No parent or school person can afford to be ignorant of the 
recent report of the National Resources Planning Board, particu- 
larly the section entitled “Equal Access to Education.”! 

In both elementary and secondary education, the report shows, 
we are still far from giving children an equal chance. We have 
boasted, justifiably, of the fact that 7,000,000 youths of high-school 
age were in school in 1940, but this still leaves 1,700,000 youths 
who ought to have been there and were not. Youth in rural areas 
are particularly at a disadvantage, as are also Negroes and certain 
other minority groups, “and in general, children and youth in 
families with low incomes.” 

As for older adolescents, the report urges that “equal access to 
general and specialized education be made available to all youth 
of college and university age, according to their abilities and the 
needs of society.” Fewer than half of the Nation’s youth who are 
able to do acceptable college work now continue their education 
beyond high school—the chief difficulty apparently being economic. 

The framers of the report understand that to remedy this 
situation will not only call for many new junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutions, but also involve “a large increase in the amount 
of student aid at all levels,” this aid to take the form of grants, 
loans, and work opportunities, “available in whatever amount 
needed, when necessary up to the full cost of attending college.” 

The National Resources Planning Board recognizes that we shall 
have to go much more seriously into this business of adequate 
education for all than we have ever done before. Instead of be- 
tween, two and three billion dollars a year for education, as of 
1940, the report estimates that we shall need to spend annually 
after the war more than six billions. And the kind and quality of 
education must be improved. 

Not only should we know this report for the significant docu- 
ment that it is, but we should see to it that our representatives in 
State legislatures and in Congress know the report and under- 
stand how urgent its recommendations are. 

1See p. 110 of this issue. 
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Britain’s Experience 


When it comes to the right perspective on education in war- 
time, the British continue to provide examples that are worthy of 
careful consideration by the people of the United States. Take the 
matter of teachers and candidates for teacher education. The 
February 27th issue of the London Times Educational Supplement 
published a statement by the President of the Board of Education 
containing, among other things, the following: 

“As the tempo of the war rises, and the call on the services of 
women for the Auxiliary Forces or for munitions work or other 
forms of service becomes more insistent, some questioning and 
doubt where duty lies may arise in the minds of younger women 
teachers. Indeed, quite apart from the question of ‘conscience,’ 
there is the attraction of the call to new adventure and of release 
from a daily round which may seem to offer little of the stimulus 
of direct war work. I am anxious, therefore, at this juncture to 
assure teachers once again, with the full support of the Minister 
of Labour and National Service, that they may rest satisfied that, 
unless in any case otherwise directed, they will be rendering their 
best service to the country by remaining at their posts. It is there 
that their duty lies. The steady life of the schools, which they are 
helping to keep going, despite all the difficulties of wartime condi- 
tions, has been a prime factor in maintaining the morale of the 
nation. This has carried us through the darker periods of the past 
three years, and will continue to do so in the days that lie ahead. 

“The same considerations apply in their turn to intending 
teachers. With the inevitable diminution in the number of men 
students it becomes all the more important that there should be no 
fall in the number of women students. Here again, therefore, I am 
anxious that students in training as teachers, and all young women 
who might normally contemplate taking up teaching or training for 
the profession—who will answer the call, possess the capacity and 
are eligible under the present age conditions for admission to uni- 
versity or training college—should receive every encouragement not 
to let themselves be diverted from their purpose in the mistaken 
belief that some other form of service is perhaps more immediately 
necessary.” 

It is worth noting that the statement of the President of the 
British Board of Education is made with the full support of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. And after three years 
of war! 
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What Shall We Do About Teacher 
Shortage ?* 


I 
THE RELATIONSHIPS OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO THE PROBLEM OF 
SECURING AND RETAINING TEACHERS FOR THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs DuRING THE WAR 


The importance of the maintenance of an adequate system of 
public schools in a democratic society is at all times paramount to 
the general welfare. In a time of national crisis, such as the present 
was emergency, this importance cannot be overemphasized. Yet in 
the maze of demands and needs incident to the prosecution of a 
global war, when priorities are accorded to the actual and direct 
means of survival, it becomes alarmingly easy for this basic con- 
sideration to be obscured. 

There are, however, priorities in human values and priorities in 
social services as compelling in the nature of their necessity as the 
more direct, tangible, and obvious factors incident to winning 
the war. 

The preservation of these human values constitute in times of 
peace the goal of a democratic society; the maintenance of these 
social services constitute in times of peace the major means to this 
end. In a time of war the importance of the schools is altered only 
in intensity. The necessity of the preservation of these human 
values becomes the primary reason for which we fight the war. The 
proper maintenance of the schools becomes of such imperative 
national necessity that we cannot afford to ignore the fact. 

In a time of peace and in a time of war the public schools of 
the country are indispensable instruments of survival. The sus- 
pension of or serious crippling of their services in normal times 
would involve a serious national crisis, in a time of war nothing 
less than a catastrophe. 

We face now the gigantic task of waging a total, all-out, global 
war—a war that is admittedly one which shall determine whether 
the principles of freedom and liberty and sanctity of personality, 
upon which this country was founded and has based its develop- 
ment, shall survive. And we face, when this war shall have ended, 
a new world, to which the only charts will be the developed minds 
and the concerned hearts of the people who must build it. In the 
successful meeting of these tasks, the public school has a major 
role to play. 


* A series of statements presented to the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Chicago, March 30, 1943. 
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It is, therefore, the conviction of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education that the public schools constitute one of the 
primary essentials to the successful prosecution of the war because— 

1. The public schools are essential to the maintenance of a 
reservoir from which the nation may draw those to be trained for 
other essential civilian and armed services. 

2. The public schools constitute the only existing medium by 
which this reservoir of manpower can be given basic preparation 
with a minimum of cost and time. 

3. The leadership of the public schools is essential to the 
nation’s efforts to conserve its resources for the war effort in such 
areas as rationing, scrap drives, and the like. 

4. The public schools are an essential factor in controlling the 
problem of juvenile delinquency growing out of abnormal environ- 
mental conditions incident to the war emergency. 

There are, however, factors militating against the effective per- 
formance of these vital services by the schools. The operation of 
these factors is clearly reflected in the shortage of qualified teachers, 
a shortage which, at the beginning of the war, became evident and 
which has now reached alarming proportions. Available evidence 
on this point seems conclusive. A national survey* recently con- 
ducted by the National Education Association indicates that dur- 
ing the present school year, 189,000 teachers are new to their posi- 
tions as contrasted with a turnover in normal years of 93,000. 
This turnover ran as high as 40% in some states. In five states 
more than 40 per cent of the teachers left the positions they held 
in 1942, and in twenty-seven states one out of every four teachers 
left their positions. The states in which the turnover is greatest 
have least ability to support schools and pay the lowest salaries. 
The number of vacant positions in elementary and secondary 
schools was 13,000. A total of 65,000 teachers actually left the 
teaching field during the present school year. To replace these 
qualified teachers the states issued a total of 37,000 emergency 
certificates, which represents nine times the number issued in a 
normal year. 

The two chief factors in this migration of teachers are (1) the 
demands of the armed services, which took 39,000 teachers from 
their positions, and (2) higher salaries in war industries and pri- 
vate employment, which induced 37,000 teachers to leave school 
positions. The above-mentioned survey estimates that the schools 
face within the next nine months a potential shortage of 75,000 
teachers. 

It seems obvious that this migration of teachers, if not checked, 


*The War Emergency in Education, Research Bulletin National Education Asso 
ciation, March 15, 1943. 
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threatens the serious crippling, if not the actual collapse, of the 
schools. It is equally obvious that the schools cannot continue 
to furnish the vital war services expected of them if this migration 
of competent personnel is allowed to continue. 

The chief element necessary to the retention of such personnel 
and essential to the efficient performance of the obligations of the 
schools is an increase in salaries consistent with increments in the 
fields to which they are being attracted. The present disparity is 
illustrated by the fact that 40 teachers in every 100 are being paid 
less than $1,200 for the school year 1942-43; approximately 8 in 
every 100 are being paid less than $600. 

It is evident that the schools cannot maintain the essential 
services which the nation expects in this emergency unless this 
situation is remedied and that immediate action is imperative. The 
Council, therefore, convinced that the basic element in the recruit- 
ing and retention of competent teachers for the public schools is 
adequate financial support, recommends: 

1. That its member organizations work to secure the maximum 
local and state financial support for the public schools. 

2. That the member organizations work toward the immediate 
passage of Senate Bill 637, since— 

a. It offers the only immediate and adequate solution to the 
problem of securing and retaining competent teachers in the face 
of competition from other occupations. 

b. It is a necessary measure in order that the public schools 
may perform their vital continuing function and in order that the 
schools may be able to participate with maximum efficiency in the 
war effort, thus assuring a continuous flow of trained personnel 
for war industries and for the armed forces. 

c. State and local units, despite recent sincere efforts by many 
state legislatures, cannot provide adequate financial support in 
these abnormal times. 


II 


MORALE AS IT AFFECTS THE RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 
OF TEACHERS 


Part A. Conclusions of Group Discussions 

1. Nature of the problem of morale 

Professional morale affects the recruitment and retention of 
teachers. It is a product of many factors. The critical importance 
of any one of these factors will vary from teacher to teacher and 
from school to school, but in general they all affect each other 
to a degree and are therefore all significant. No single factor can 
be isolated. Nor can those factors identified as professional or in- 
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stitutional in character be considered apart from the mores and 
ideals of the community or social groups with whom the school 
deals. 


2. Importance of the problem 

The committee believes that teachers are leaving the school 
today because they have lost interest in the work which they once 
set out to do. Now is the time to escape. Moreover, their lack 
of happiness in their work infects their pupils with a low esteem 
for teachers and for teaching as a profession. A low morale among 
teachers will lose for the profession those potentially good teachers 
now available in our senior high schools. Conversely, a high state 
of pride and satisfaction in teaching will attract to teaching the 
kind of young people who will be needed in the schools of 
tomorrow. 


3. A possible basis for study 

We believe that whatever contributes to sound, mental and 
emotional health for the individual teacher and whatever is con- 
sistent with democratic living in our professional relationships is 
extremely suggestive as a possible support of high professional 
morale. 


4. Analysis of the problem 
4-1 One aspect of morale is a state of sound physical and emo- 
tional health. Each teacher, therefore, must have 

4.11 Adequate food, clothing, shelter, and the means and 
knowledge of how these can be secured and utilized. 

4-12 A balanced program of work, rest, and recreation both 
during and after school hours. 

4-13 Healthful working conditions with respect to light, 
heat, ventilation. 

4-14 A just policy of sick leaves which assures health main- 
tenance. 

4-15 A confidence that individual needs and problems which 
are pertinent to this category will receive prompt and just con- 
sideration. 

4-2 A second aspect of morale is the working conditions under 
which teachers operate. 

4-21 An income adequate to self-respect and personal main- 
tenance upon a professional level. 

4-22 Tenure and retirement policies that build a minimum 
of personal security. 

4-23 A just determination of class size, pupil load, class and 
extra-class teaching load, and such other administrative arrange- 
ments as make for effective achievement. 
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4-24 Professional confidence in certification which recog- 
nizes a high degree of selection, thorough professional prepara- 
tion, competent scholarship, successful apprenticeship, and im- 
provement in service. 

4-25 The opportunity to share with all professional col- 
leagues, with the board of education, and with the community 
in the solution of the larger problems which affect the profes- 
sional welfare of the teacher and of the school. 

4-3 A third aspect of morale is the conscious possession by the 
teacher of a moving sense of purpose in teaching. 

4-31 An understanding of the historical social significance 
of the institution of education. 

4-32 A concrete realization of the value of education and 
those materials with which it deals in the perpetuation, security, 
and improvement of our nation. 

4-33 A realization of the worth and dignity of personality 
and of what the right kind of guidance can do in the full de- 
velopment of that personality. 

4-34 A realization that education, that the work of teachers, 
is the only alternative to force as a means of settling interna- 
tional conflicts. 


Part B. Recommendations 


1. We recommend that administrative groups here represented 
explore in every way the techniques of democratic school adminis- 
tration. 

2. We recommend that each group here who deals directly with 
the professional education of teachers explore the techniques of 
democratic, cooperative, student-centered experience upon the pre- 
service level of preparation. 

3. We recommend that groups who can influence the granting 
of certification of teachers during the emergency avoid lowering the 
confidence of teachers in the value of certificates which they now 
hold and issue temporary teaching permits to meet emergency 
needs. 

4. We recommend that all agencies give fullest publicity to the 
value of teaching as an essential wartime service so that the teachers 
may believe more fully that their job is important and that the pub- 
lic will support whatever measures are needed to keep our schools 
opened and manned. 

5. We recommend that during the war emergency all artificial 
barriers which prevent our classes from being staffed with teachers 
who are reasonably competent be removed. 
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6. We recommend that each organization publicize to the fullest 
extent the need for teachers and the wartime value of their service 
by using the facilities of the radio, press, professional meetings, pro- 
fessional and lay journals, college publications, posters, etc. 

7. We recommend that more stress be laid upon the broader 
and intangible compensations of teaching as a life work and that 
these be made known in our contacts with teachers and with pro- 
spective teachers. 

III 


‘TEACHER EDUCATION, PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE, TO MEET 
IMMEDIATE WAR NEEDS 


In the largest area of teacher shortage and emergency replace- 
ments—rural schools—the situation is already so serious that finan- 
cial aid seems to be imperative. Certain steps in addition to finan- 
cial aid can be taken, however—steps in training and retraining of 
teachers—that will be of considerable help in meeting immediate 
war needs in both rural and urban schools. 


Refresher and Upgrading Programs 

Apparently no adequate data exist as to the reservoir of former 
teachers—especially married women—who have left the teaching 
profession over the past fifteen years. Actual returns from explora- 
tion of this possible source have not been very encouraging. What- 
ever training programs are undertaken will have to consider not 
only these older teachers, but new teachers who will come in with a 
minimum of training or none at all, and all teachers (old or 
young) who need help in terms of modern education and immediate 
war education demands. 

There is no one solution for the problem, but we shall need to 
explore all possible avenues. One plan involves use of members 
of the staffs of departments of education in teacher-training insti- 
tutions who have become available as a result of decreasing enroll- 
ments. It is suggested that whenever possible refresher and other 
in-service training programs be initiated by the local administra- 
tors of schools. The administrators presumably know their own 
schools’ needs, and can therefore make their requests for services 
in terms of their specific problems. Such work will need to be 
carried out in the field as far as possible, and preferably organized 
around the individual school or other natural instructional unit. 
For this type of field work it will in some cases be necessary to give 
special retraining to the instructors. Legislative bodies should be 
asked to make provision for this type of program, and some higher 
institutions will need to change their attitudes towards off-campus 
work. Wartime transportation difficulties will have to be over- 
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come, but it should be pointed out that travel by one faculty mem- 
ber instead of the whole teacher group is a more economical use 
of facilities. 

In states and localities having four-year teachers colleges with 
a bachelor’s degree requirement, consideration should be given to 
placing third- and fourth-year students in actual school positions on 
a pay basis, not only as a means of meeting the teacher shortage 
but also as part of a planned program of teacher preparation. For 
this and other placement of persons with less than certification re- 
quirements, temporary permits rather than regular certificates 
should be issued and these should be valid for a strictly limited 
period only. Wherever it becomes necessary to condense or fore- 
shorten the four-year program into three years or less, care should 
be taken to maintain an integrated program of general and pro- 
fessional work rather than to drop the upper years. 

It will be highly desirable to experiment with short unit courses 
in the field (even courses as short as 8 to 12 hours) to aid quickly 
the inadequately trained teacher. These courses should give special 
emphasis to broadening concepts of human relationships and world 
understandings, together with practical acquaintance with war 
needs in nutrition, consumer problems, rationing, etc. Experiments 
of this sort already under way, suggested by the government’s suc- 
cess in certain forms of training for industry, might well be studied 
to see to what extent they are appropriate for emergency teacher 
training. 

Recruitment and Counseling 


A public relations recruitment program should be encouraged 
in local senior and junior high schools. There is evidence that 
teaching as a career has not been favorably presented by counselors, 
teachers, and others in the secondary school staff. In some places 
attractive bulletins, posters, and similar materials have been used 
with success in interesting desirable candidates in teaching. 


IV 
Post-WAR PLANNING 


This group agreed that in any post-war planning for teachers 
a program should be based on basic human need; that it should be 
world-wide in its application; and that the time element need not 
be considered provided the direction of the program was right. 

The group was in agreement that the most important need lay 
in the field of human relationships, and that its first application to 
our group is expressed in this question, “How can we educate 
teachers to educate children and themselves to have desirable atti- 
tudes and practices in human relationships?” 
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Leads offering promise of progress in the field of human rela- 
tionships are to be found in current examples of successful associa- 
tion; in the reorganized materials from the various sciences which 
bear on human development. 

Problems in human relationships begin with a teacher and her 
children, but widen to the relation of teachers to teachers, of ad- 
ministrators to teachers, of majority to minority groups, and of 
nation to nation. 

The group was in agreement that teachers should begin their 
work by trying to better their own human relationships and that 
any program ought to be based squarely on an experience level, 
that is, built up by the people who need to learn, and not imposed. 

Some attention was given to the desirability of exchange of 
educational leadership between areas in the same country and 
between different countries. There was also discussion of the cur- 
rent planning by the War Department for post-war problems. In 
this area also it was recognized that an adequate philosophy for 
education and democratic human relationships was especially im- 
portant. A carefully planned program of rehabilitation in educa- 
tion for the returned soldiers is of first importance. 


To the Parents of America’s Children* 


What costs of war do you think boys and girls should bear? 

Do you think winning the war requires that less attention should 
now be given to their needs? 

Do you think war reduces those needs? That growing up is 
made easier? 

Has war made it easier for you to give your children care and 
attention? 

Do you think schools can safely be weakened in these times? 
That it is all right to have them in charge of poorer teachers? 

Are there costs of war that children ought to bear? Is neglect 
of children a necessary national policy? 

Members of the educational profession are alarmed at what 
they see happening to your boys and girls. They know strains are 
greater when parents are under war pressures, when fathers are 
away in service, when mothers are at work outside the home. They 
want to provide better schools, better teaching for your children. 
They believe we can win this war without sacrificing the education 
of those who must build a post-war world. 

Yet, they see the schools losing thousands of good teachers; they 
see the colleges losing thousands of able students who were pre- 


* Prepared by a group at the Chicago Conference of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, March 26-30, 1943. 
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paring to teach; they see schools being closed, courses being dis- 
continued, classes being enlarged, persons without adequate educa- 
tion or experience being hired to teach. 

They understand that some teachers can today serve their 
country better elsewhere. But they know that most who are leaving 
could perform their greatest service in the profession for which 
they spent years of preparation, in which they have had years of 
experience. 

Most of those teachers are leaving because they cannot afford 
to stay, because they have no evidence that the nation wants them 
to stay. Their salaries have risen little while the wages of other 
workers have been revised to meet rising living costs. They can 
earn twice or three times as much by leaving the profession for 
which colleges trained them in order to undertake work for which 
not even high-school graduation is necessary. 

Can you blame these teachers for leaving? Can you blame them 
for supposing that what the nation pays highly for, the nation 
esteems highly? That when it pays little for teaching it does not 
think teaching very important? Do you think anyone can deal 
with this situation except yourselves? If you are unwilling to 
handle it, must you not take responsibility for the consequences to 
your children? 

The authors of this appeal believe that if you understand you 
will act; that you will demand decent salaries for the teachers of 
your children, salaries that will prove you want them to be well 
taught. We appeal to you, then, in the interest of your children 
and your country to find out the facts in your community. 

How many teachers have you lost? 

Where have they gone? 

How do their new salaries compare with what you paid them 
for teaching? 

How do your new teachers compare with the old? 

Were the colleges able to supply the needed number of fully 
prepared new teachers? 

Are your children as well taught as they were a year ago? As 
well taught as they deserve? 

What is being done to hold good teachers by adjusting salaries 
fully? By your locality? By your state? 

Can proper adjustment be made without federal aid? If not, 
do your representatives in Congress understand what is needed, and 
why? 

School authorities in your community and in your state can 
help you find answers to these questions: Dare you fail to find 
them out? 








Teaching Mathematics in Real Life 
Situations 


LOUISE WATKINS 
Teacher of Mathematics, High School 
Mount Olive, North Carolina 
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ODAY, PERHAPS as never before, mathematics is demanding 
ge place in the front lines of our high-school teaching. War 
causes an alertness, a call for the practical over the cultural. To be 
able to meet this need, we, as high-school teachers, must be ready 
to give to today’s boys and girls mathematics that is both practical 
and interesting. These boys and girls must be able to take their 
places in the new peace-time communities. Then mathematics must 
in a large respect center around community activity. 

How can we do this, meet this need of our boys and girls? 
They are always asking the questions “Why do we have to learn 
this?”, “When will we ever use that?” There is no better answer 
to these questions than a problem obtained from the businessmen, 
the housewives, and the farmers of our own community. Text- 
books give us an outline to follow—problems it is true, but anti- 
quated problems. Aren’t high-school pupils more interested in 
learning problem solving if the problems come from everyday life, 
meet a real need? Take for example fractions, the greatest trouble 
maker for high-school students of mathematics. The fraction con- 
cept seems to be one we have the greatest difficulty getting across 
to children. Although fractions are common everyday friends, 
friends we can’t do without, they are children’s worst mathematical 
enemies. When a child doesn’t see a need for fractions and you 
can give him a problem that Mr. Jones, who is engaged in a busi- 
ness in which the child is interested, needed only the other day, 
then the child realizes the need and soon he has mastered fractions. 

Fractions open only one door to everyday life. There are a 
great many other topics—ratio, proportion and even square root— 
that are being needed and used by adults in the average business 
community of any size. Make use of these, have the children bring 
in their own problems, problems they have had their mothers and 
fathers give them out of everyday experiences and needs. 

Interest can’t always be aroused or kept just through showing 
the child a practical need for something. In fact, sometimes in 
geometry this is hard to do. Then we have to appeal to his interest 
through another channel. Quite frequently this can be done by 
giving him a glimpse into the artistic life of the community. Design 
drawings offer a world of opportunities to teach geometrical con- 
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structions and at the same time give him something he enjoys 
doing. Stained glass windows are only one example. The designs 
can be started with simple constructions and lead on to the more 
difficult ones. Interest can be made even keener if the pupil is 
encouraged to make both original designs and copies of church 
windows in his own community. After these designs have been 
drawn, the finished product will give greater satisfaction if the 
panes of the windows are different colored cellophane. In this age 
of streamlining and making things modernistic in design, it is very 
easy to make a child geometry-conscious. Once he becomes geome- 
try-conscious he will soon want to construct, geometrically, every- 
thing from Easter and Christmas cards to scale drawings of the 
school and his home. Each new construction he needs to learn to 
do brings opportunities for more problems, more theorems to be 
taught, and soon geometry is no longer something to be dreaded 
but something to be enjoyed. 

Both of these ideas—that of appealing to the practical as well 
as to the artistic—can be carried on into algebra. It may not be 
quite as easy, but there are everyday algebraic problems, those in- 
volving equations, formulas, etc. The graph can always be used to 
appeal to the youngster’s artistic nature through the use of the 
straight line graph and the graph of the different curves. What 
child is there that hasn’t watched the construction of a building or 
bridge? On the other hand, what child wouldn’t be more inter- 
ested in these things if he had actually drawn the graph of an equa- 
tion that would give the kind of curve for strength and support? 
We must be prepared to give them the why’s of these everyday hap- 
penings in our mathematical world. 

It is not alone from the present that we find interesting subjects 
to intersperse among our necessary drills. The ancient Chinese give 
us Tanagrams, a recreation that appears to be at least four thou- 
sand years old, that has remained the same since the legendary 
Chinaman Tan first cut seven pieces from a square. These pieces, 
square, parallelogram and triangles can be used to create many 
amusing and original designs. 

In any teaching of mathematics we must be ever mindful of 
the value of the drill. We quite frequently forget the child is enter- 
ing an entirely new world both as to language and need when he 
begins the study of algebra and geometry. Anything new is 
learned more thoroughly through repetition. Repetition can be- 
come very boresome and monotonous but sprinkled with a little 
human interest, practical need and an appeal to the artistic sense 
we can arrive more easily at our goal—a more complete knowledge 
of mathematics upon high-school graduation. 











The National Resources Planning Board 
Report on Education! 
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Our public schools originated in a rural economy. Because 
transportation facilities were poor, they needed to be located within 
walking distance of the home. Today over 70 per cent of the 
children of school age reside in cities, towns, or villages, and most 
of the others live on farms where roads are suitable for transporta- 
tion to consolidated schools. 

The increased complexity of modern life requires education 
broader in scope and for a longer period of years than was needed 
when our economy was primarily rural. Change in the typical work 
situation from family employment to paid work away from home 
means that work experience is no longer available in connection 
with the home life of most families. Yet work experience is needed 
as a part of schooling, both because work habits need to be im- 
planted before youth become adults, and in order to assist youth 
in discovering their interests and capabilities through experience 
in a variety of types of work. The greatest need for work experience 
as a part of schooling is at the level of the high school and junior 
college, because youth in that age group are in particular need of 
guidance in the selection of a school program and in the choice 
of a vocation. 

Most individuals feel the need to express themselves through 
some form of creative activity, but the shift from handwork to 
machine production has resulted in decreased opportunity for 
creative expression as an aspect of the work of many persons. If 
people were adequately trained to utilize their leisure in a creative 
way, this need could be met, at least in part, through activities 
carried on during periods of leisure. For this reason, an important 
place should be provided in the school program for training in the 
creative use of leisure. 

There are additional aspects of successful living with which 
the school must concern itself to a greater extent than formerly, 
either because of their increased importance or because of the 
decline in other opportunities for their cultivation. A growing 
body of knowledge concerning healthful living can best be im- 
parted in the school. Modern life also demands special attention 
in the school to problems of safety. The school has much to con- 


1 Section IX, Equal Access to Education. Prepared under the direction of Assistant 
Director Thomas ©. Blaisdell, by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, assisted by D. L. Harley. The 
full report is entitled National Resources Development—Report for 1943, Part 1. Post- 
war Plan and Program, and copies may be obtained from the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (25 cents, cash with order). 
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tribute in imparting attitudes that make for successful association 
with other persons, particularly in home and family life. It also 
has an obligation to provide an understanding of the requirements 
of national security in all its forms, and adequate preparation for 
participation in national defense. Citizenship in the broadest sense 
should be cultivated in the schools. 

In addition to the social changes that have resulted in expanded 
areas of education, another important factor that has made educa- 
tional changes necessary is the acquisition of new and improved 
tools of teaching. The radio, visual aids, sound recordings, and 
modern laboratory, shop, and library equipment have made pos- 
sible greatly increased effectiveness in methods of teaching. 

The past four decades have seen the mergency of more knowl- 
edge and a better understanding of the way human beings learn. As 
a result of this increased knowledge and understanding, teaching 
methods must be modified and improved. 

Expanded areas of education, improved tools of teaching, and a 
better understanding of the learning process all demand sweeping 
changes in the details of classroom operation as well as in the 
scope of the educational program. They have opened up a period 
of usefulness for the schools which goes far beyond the practice 
(if not the conception) of earlier days. The time is ripe for secur- 
ing the benefits of this fruitful period of adjustment. We have 
now, as never before, a conception of the national strengths, short- 
comings, and strains to which public education is intimately related. 

It is clear that schooling should begin early in the life of the 
child and continue for all at least to adulthood. From the pre- 
school period through elementary and high school, education must 
be concerned with the tools of learning and communication, such as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the use of language—skills which 
are needed in all vocations. Equally important concerns of educa- 
tion at these levels are the day-to-day and year-to-year growth in 
understanding of the physical, social, and economic world in which 
we live, and the continuous growth in the ability of children and 
youth to master their own powers and to exercise them with due 
regard to the rights of others. The school must be a place for 
growth in the mastery of the tools of learning, in the arts of com- 
munication, in basic knowledge and understanding, in sound think- 
ing, in civic interest, and in vocational competence. To achieve these 
ends, it must be rich within itself in curriculum and instructional 
materials and in addition, must utilize its community as a learning 
laboratory. 

Experience has shown that the task of operating such schools 
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is one that requires a combination of abilities, personal traits, and 
broad understanding found only in able and well-educated persons. 
The professional staff must not only observe and guide the develop- 
ment of children but also assist the community to make wise de- 
cisions on public policy with respect to education. The staff can- 
not for any long period raise the level of the school much higher 
than the community wants it to rise. 

In a post-war period of full employment, with the national in- 
come that full employment will bring, this Nation can afford to pro- 
vide the kind and quality of education needed by children, youth, 
and adults, and to give equal access to such education to all who 
need or desire it. The recommendations presented below, if fol- 
lowed, would provide equal access to a justifiable minimum educa- 
tion in the post-war period. 

1. That equal access to elementary and high-school education 
be assured all children and youth. 

The inadequacy of our elementary school provisions in the 
recent past has been demonstrated by the fact that 20 per cent of 
the men of military age are found to have had less than a fourth- 
grade education. As late as 1940, an estimated three quarters of a 
million children of elementary-school age were not in school. With 
few exceptions, all of the 18,000,000 children of this age group 
should be in school. At least go percent of the 9,750,000 youth of 
appropriate age should be retained in high school, with at least 
80 percent remaining through graduation. The 1940 high-school 
enrollment was only a little more than 7,000,000. An increase of 
almost 1,700,000 high-school pupils would thus be necessary to 
reach the desired goal. 

Many children who ought to be in school cannot attend because 
of low family incomes. Either their labor is needed to supplement 
their parents’ earnings or their families cannot afford to purchase 
the clothes and school supplies and bear the other incidental ex- 
penses involved in sending children to school. The economic bar- 
rier to continuation in school should be eliminated. For youth in 
the upper years in high school, aid should be made available 
through scholarships or paid work opportunities. For children be- 
low the age of 15 or 16, the economic handicap should be met by 
means of family allowances through social-service agencies, rather 
than by direct aid to pupils. 

In extending and raising the level of education, special care 
should be taken to insure equal opportunity to large groups of 
children and youth who are particularly disadvantaged. These 
include children and youth in rural areas, Negroes and certain other 
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minority groups, and in general children and youth in families 
with low incomes. 

2. That services for young children, such as nursery schools and 
kindergartens, be made generally available in urban areas and inso- 
far as possible in those rural areas where the need is greatest. 

Most children between the ages of 3 and 5, inclusive, can benefit 
greatly from preschool education of the type provided in the better 
nursery schools and kindergartens. The number of children who 
should be enrolled in school at levels below the first grade depends 
upon the adequacy of the home environment, the accessibility of 
schools, and transportation facilities. Provision should be made 
for some form of organized preschool education for most 5-year-old 
children. At least half of all children between the ages of 3 and 5, 
inclusive, should be receiving preschool education. In 1940 en- 
rollments at these levels will need to be increased by approximately 
2,500,000 to attain the desired goal. 

3. That equal access to general and specialized education be 
made available to all youth of college and university age, accora- 
ing to their abilities and the needs of society. 

Fewer than half of the Nation’s youth who are able to do ac- 
ceptable college work now continue their education beyond high 
school. In the majority of instances the chief difficulty appears to 
be an economic one. In the post-war period no youth should be 
barred by economic circumstances from carrying his education as 
far as he profitably can. The attainment of this objective will re- 
quire the establishment of many new junior colleges and technical 
institutions in order that the first years of post-high-school training 
may be more readily accessible. It will also involve a large in- 
crease in the amount of student aid at all levels, because many more 
students will need assistance and in many instances the aid needed 
by the individual will be larger than is now customary. This aid 
may take the form of grants, loans, and work opportunities, but it 
should be available in whatever amount needed, when necessary up 
to the full cost of attending college. 

The extent of the increase in college attendance that will best 
serve the needs of society in the post-war period cannot be pre- 
cisely determined. However, it is probably a reasonable working 
hypothesis to say that 40 percent of all youth of junior-college age 
(50 percent of all high-school graduates when 80 percent of all 
youth of high-school age graduate) should be in college or technical 
institute. This would involve an increase of 130 percent over 
the 1940 enrollment in the first 2 years beyond high school, which 
was approximately 870,000. Beyond the second year of college 
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approximately 687,000 were enrolled in 1940. It appears reasonable 
to assume that the best interests of society will require an expansion 
in this enrollment of about 25 percent, giving approximately 860,- 
ooo beyond the second year of college. If universities and degree- 
granting colleges expand their lower divisions in the proportion 
recommended as appropriate for their upper divisions and graduate 
and professional schools (25 percent), then it will be necessary 
for junior colleges and 2-year technical institutes to increase their 
1940 regular enrollments of 150,000 by more than 600 percent in 
order to accommodate the students whose inclusion at this level has 
been recommended. 

4. That adequate provision be made for the part-time educa- 
tion of adults through expansion of services such as correspondence 
and class study, forums, educational broadcasting, and libraries and 
museums. 


Both general and vocational education should be available to 
all adults and out-of-school youth who wish to participate and who 
are qualified to benefit from additional education. Adult educa- 
tion should be provided at all levels, from literacy education 
through education at college and university levels. Public schools, 
colleges, universities, and other public agencies should provide this 
program to the extent that the services offered by private agencies 
and institutions fail to meet the need. It is particularly important 
that out-of-school youth on public work programs, such as those 
which have been administered during the past few years by the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, receive training on the job and related education. No quali- 
fied out-of-school youth or adult should be barred by economic cir- 
cumstances from participation in a needed program of adult edu- 
cation. This means that a large part of adult education must be 
either free or available at low cost. 


Public libraries deserve support that will enable them ade- 
quately to fulfill their functions as major instruments of adult edu- 
cation. Thirty-five million -Americans, most of whom reside in 
rural areas, have no library service. Those to whom libraries are 
available receive service costing, on the average, a little more than a 
third of the $1.50 per capita estimated to be required to maintain 
a reasonably good library. 

Correspondence study, forums, and educational broadcasting, 
both as part of the extension services of schools and colleges and 
under other auspices, should be expanded, along with all other 
forms of adult education. 
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5. That educational provisions for children who fur any reason 
need special types of instruction be greatly expanded. 

Among children who often need special instruction are: Gifted 
children; those physically or mentally handicapped or socially mal- 
adjusted; children with language difficulties; in short, all children 
who for any reason cannot make satisfactory progress under a pro- 
gram designed for the majority. These children require specially 
trained teachers and individual attention adapted to the nature of 
their handicap. 

Every school district should make provision for children who 
need individual instruction. Ordinarily such provision can best be 
made through special schools or classes. Where districts are not 
large enough to maintain these provisions independently, they 
should join with other districts in providing adequate education 
for exceptional children. 

Residential schools for the blind, deaf, delinquent, and men- 
tally deficient perform an important function but at present are 
one of the weakest parts of the educational program. They are 
often overcrowded, understaffed, and inadequately supported. The 
services and facilities of such institutions should be expanded, im- 
proved, and fully integrated with the state educational program. 

6. That the quality of education at all levels and for all per- 
sons be made adequate to meet the needs of a democratic nation. 

Educational programs must be modified to provide adequate 
education for health and safety, vocations, leisure, home and family 
living, national security, and citizenship. Community resources 
should be more fully utilized, especially in social and economic 
education and citizenship education. Arrangements should be 
made for children and youth to participate actively in community 
studies and community-action programs. Education at all levels 
should stress the importance of cooperative endeavor and provide 
experience in its practice. At the high-school level, in particular, 
the program needs to be fundamentally reorganized to adapt it to 
the needs and interests of adolescents. 

The teaching, supervisory, and administrative staffs of the pub- 
lic schools should be selected and trained according to improved 
standards and procedures. Their salaries and conditions of tenure 
ought to be such that teaching may become a career service. 

Schools at all levels need equipment appropriate to the diversi- 
fied functions they perform. Laboratories, shops, and libraries 
should all be maintained at a high standard. 

7. That men and women demobilized from the armed forces 
and war industries be given opportunity to secure necessary retrain- 
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ing for civilian activities, or to continue their education in cases 
where it was interrupted by the war. 

When hostilities cease, many million men and women who have 
been members of the armed services or workers in war industries will 
need to find employment in civilian activities, many of which have 
little or no relationship to the work they have been doing. Among 
these persons will be many who have never worked in a civilian 
occupation. Undoubtedly, several million of them will need pre- 
employment training. 

The training program will need to be as diversified as the pres- 
ent program for the training of workers in war industries. It will in- 
clude full-time employment training for those preparing to enter 
new occupations; and training on the job, with related training 
provided by schools, colleges, and universities, for those who are 
employed and need training to increase their effectiveness in their 
present work or to prepare them for advancement. 

Many of those demobilized will be youth whose education was 
interrupted by the war. For them a full-time program of general 
education, or of professional or other vocational education, at the 
level of the high school, college, or university, should be available. 
Others among those demobilized will need a part-time program of 
general adult education. 

No one can now foresee how many men and women serving in 
the armed forces or working in war industries will become injured 
or otherwise disabled to the degree that retraining will be neces- 
sary as a part of rehabilitation. Education should be prepared to 
provide whatever training proves to be needed for both war dis- 
abled and other disabled persons. 

8. That camp facilities be made available for all youth above 
the lower elementary grades, with work experience provided as a 
part of camp life. 

At the present time the number of children for whom camp 
facilities are available is relatively small. A limited number, whose 
parents can afford to pay tuition, attend private camps maintained 
either for profit, or on a nonprofit basis by organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. 
A few other children whose families cannot afford to pay any of the 
costs of camping are provided with an opportunity to spend brief 
periods in free camps maintained by welfare agencies. But most 
children who need the experience of camp life never get it. 

The educational values of periods of supervised group living, 
particularly when conducted in close contact with nature, are well 
recognized. Organized camping under school auspices is one of 
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the best means of achieving the desirable extension of the school 
term beyond the conventional g months. 

The expense of a camp program need not be prohibitive. Much 
of the construction of camp facilities is work well suited to youth of 
high-school age, and such facilities can be created inexpensively as 
part of a work-experience educational program. Older youth can 
also obtain valuable work experience by acting as camp counselors. 
Furthermore, in some parts of the country camp facilities can be 
used the year round, thus decreasing the unit cost. All things con- 
sidered, the cost of maintaining a child in camp can compare favor- 
ably with the cost of maintaining him at home. 

Provision is needed for a considerable portion of youth to spend 
a period in work camps, where they can obtain much of the benefit 
of organized camping of the more traditional pattern and in addi- 
tion the specialized advantages of supervised work experience. 

g. That meals at school, and supervised work and play projects 
and other services before and after school hours, be made available 
to all children who need them. 


Where adequate home care is not provided for school children, 
their school day should be lengthened. Facilities for before- and 
after-school care are especially necessary for children from broken 
homes, for children of working mothers, and for all other children 
who are not adequately fed and cared for outside of school. Such 
facilities should be available to the extent that the moral, physical, 
and mental welfare of the children may require. School lunches, 
serving appropriately selected food for the double purpose of pro- 
viding a nutritious meal and instilling acceptable health habits, 
should be available to all children. 

10. That an extensive program of building construction and 
repair be undertaken to meet the needs of education at all levels. 


An extensive program of school-plant construction and repair is 
necessary in order that the large accumulated deficiency in new 
school construction may be removed, and that facilities may be pro- 
vided for an increased enrollment. From information available it 
appears probable that half of the school children below college 
grade are now housed in school buildings that are either obsolete or 
poorly located. These pupils should be rehoused as rapidly as 
possible in structures adapted to modern educational techniques 
and community needs. At the same time, additional school build- 
ings becoming obsolete should be promptly replaced in order that 
a recurrence of the present deficiency may be prevented. New 
school construction should be at the minimum of expense consistent 
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with adequacy and safety. Structures likely to outlast the educa- 
tional theories they exemplify are to be avoided. 

11. That school districts be reorganized to enlarge the local 
administrative unit and the tax base. 

Redistriction of school units in all States is the first essential to 
the achievement of equality of educational opportunity. 

There are more than 115,000 local school districts in the United 
States. These districts vary in population from more than 7,000,000 
in New York City to fewer than 50 in many rural districts. Most 
rural school districts are so small and have such meager taxable 
resources that it is impossible for them to maintain a high school. 
Even their elementary school cannot be adequately financed. Broad- 
ening the tax base through enlarging the local unit of financial 
support will result in increased ability to support education from 
local sources, greater equality in financial burden among districts, 
and better administration and supervision of the school program. 

It would be desirable that wherever possible the local unit 
should be large enough to have a school enrollment at the junior- 
college level adequate for an economical educational program with 
a broadly diversified curriculum. The administrative unit should 
be of sufficient size to permit an economical high school with an 
enrollment of at least 400 pupils, except in most sparsely populated 
areas. 

Consolidation of school districts does not necessarily mean con- 
solidation of all the schools within the districts. Buildings in good 
repair and suitably located may continue to be used, in some cases 
even though they are only one-room schools. In general, the prin- 
ciple that the smaller children should be sent to school as close 
to home as possible is to be respected. 

12. That dormitories and transportation services for pupils in 
rural areas are greatly expanded. 

Well-developed transportation facilities are essential to the estab- 
lishment of schools of adequate size in rural areas. When further 
consolidation of schools takes place, additional children will need 
to be transported. In some instances it will be necessary to main- 
tain dormitories for high-school pupils who would otherwise have 
to be transported excessive distances. Special financial aid to local 
school districts may be needed for these purposes. 

13. That the services of the United States Office of Education 
and State departments of education be expanded and developed 
to provide adequate research facilities and educational leadership to 
the nation. 

The staffs and services of all but a few of the State departments 
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of education need to be greatly expanded in number and improved 
in quality. Adequate Statewide educational programs are neces- 
sary if a minimum education of acceptable quality is to be assured 
every child, youth, and adult who needs and desires it, in every 
State. Only a few favored States are now equipped to supply such 
services as research and experimentation, administrative leadership 
and guidance, adequately supervised instruction, and similar serv- 
ices essential to an efficient State Schocl system. State departments 
of education should be given the support that will enable thein to 
employ a staff of outstanding educators, adequate in number to 
accomplish the purposes for which these agencies exist. 

For the same reasons that State departments of education should 
be staffed to supply adequate leadership to local school districts, 
the United States Office of Education should provide parallel serv- 
ice to the States and to the Nation. It has never had the financial 
support to provide an adequate staff to enable it to function effec- 
tively in this capacity. In the future, the Office of Education, 
working in cooperation with educational institutions and the State 
departments of education, should become the major instrument of 
educational research and planning. Its services should be ex- 
panded and improved, and it should make generally available the 
best in educational knowledge and leadership. 

14. That adequate funds be made available by the local, State, 
and Federal governments to assure the carrying out of the recom- 
mendation presented above. 

In 1940 the current expenditure for elementary schools (includ- 
ing nursery schools and kindergartens) , high schools, higher institu- 
tions, public libraries, and aid to students, totaled, in round num- 
bers, 2,817 million dollars. The capital outlay for education, in- 
cluding public libraries, amounted to 382 million dollars. 

The proportion of educational income derived from government 
at different levels, and from private sources, varies widely from 
State to State and from community to community. For the Nation 
as a whole, the sources of the 1938 educational income, including 
private schools and public libraries but excluding student aid, were 
approximately as follows: 3 percent from Federal sources, 26 per- 
cent from State sources, 53 percent from local sources, and 18 
percent from private sources. 

The support of education is now inadequate to provide equal 
access to minimum justifiable education. A number of States, and 
many thousands of school districts, with tax burdens for the sup- 
port of education which are much greater than the average for the 
Nation, receive educational revenues which are so small that it is 
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impossible for them to maintain an effective educational program. 
Of the 12 States making the greatest effort to support education in 
1940, not one is among the 12 with the highest current expenditure 
per pupil. 

In 1940, g States spent for education less than $50 per pupil 
enrolled in their schools, although g other States spent $100 or 
more per pupil. Mississippi spent only $25 per pupil, less than 
one-third the average for the Nation, and less than one-fifth the 
amount spent in New York. The average salary for all public ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers, principals, and supervisors 
ranged from about $560 in Mississippi to more than $2,600 in New 
York. The average salary was less than $800 in 6 States, but more 
than $1,600 in 11 states. The value of school property per pupil 
enrolled ranged from only $80 in Tennessee to more than $525 in 
New York. In 7 States it was more than $400 per pupil, while in 
4 States it was less than $100 per pupil. 

The Nation is now spending less than 50 percent of the amount 
needed to provide a justifiable minimum educational program. 
The outlay for higher education is about on the same level. Table 
I represents in round numbers the current expenditures for educa- 
tion in 1940, and the estimated current expenditures that would 
be necessary to provide a justifiable minimum education in the post- 
war period. 

To meet the educational needs of the post-war period, large ex- 
penditures will also be necessary for capital outlay. Several thou- 
sand new school and college buildings will be needed to house the 
children and youth who should be in school but are not now. Like- 
wise, several thousand additional new school buildings will be 
needed to replace those now obsolete (estimated at 50 percent of 
all elementary- and high-school buildings now in use) and those 
which become obsolete during the period of reconstruction. Many 
new public libraries will be needed. 

The annual expenditure for capital outlay will vary according 
to the length of the period over which past deficiencies in the build- 
ing programs are to be remedied. Table II presents in round 
numbers the capital outlay for education in 1940, and the esti- 
mated annual capital outlay that would be necessary to provide 
buildings, equipment, and sites for a justifiable minimum educa- 
tional program. 

During the years immediately following the war it does not 
appear probable that the total revenue available for education from 
State and local sources combined can be greatly increased, although 
many States can and should increase the school revenue of their 
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State governments and decrease the school revenue of their local 
governments in order to reduce the heavy tax burden now resting 
on local government. It also appears improbable that any great 
increase will occur in the nongovernmental funds available for edu- 
cation. It is therefore evident that most of the increase in expendi- 
tures for education in the post-war period must be financed almost 
if not entirely by Federal funds. 

15. That inequality of the tax burden for education within and 
among the States be reduced through the distribution of State and 
Federal funds on the basis of need. 

Measured in terms of the number of children and youth to be 
educated and the ability to raise school revenue, some States are 
six or seven times as able as others to support education. Within 
the States the discrepancies among school districts are even greater. 
Instances exist of adjacent school districts that vary a hundred- 
fold in their ability to support education. Not even an approxi- 
mate approach to equality of educational opportunity can be 
achieved until these great disparities among and within States are 
materially reduced. Most State plans for equalization should be 
revised to distribute State funds more nearly on the basis of need. 
The only agency that can remedy the inequality among the States 
in the tax burden for education is the Federal Government. It 
should accept this role. 

Federal funds should be used primarily to improve educational 
opportunity in States where the need is greatest. Technical pro- 
cedures of measurement will be necessary in the computation of 
need. Need is determined in large part by the number of persons 
to be educated and the financial ability of the States to raise revenue. 
Among the factors to be considered are the proportion of children, 
youth, and adults actually in school in the various States at any 
particular time, the percentage of the population in the various age 
groups, and the sparsity of population. Because all of these factors 
change over a period of time, it would appear unwise to include 
in legislation any exact formula for the distribution of Federal 
funds. 

Authority for the allocation of grants might well be vested either 
in a special board established for this purpose, or in the United 
States Commissioner of Education with the approval of the Federal 
Security Administrator. The agency to which this authority is 
granted should be required to allocate the funds among the States 
annually in accordance with their financial need. It should develop 
and use an objective formula based upon number of children of 
school age as estimated by the Bureau of the Census, the financial 
ability of the States as calculated by an appropriate Federal agency, 
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possibly the Treasury, and such other factors as may be relevant. 
This plan would closely limit the discretion of the agency having 
authority to allocate the funds, in that such agency would have no 
discretion to determine the allotment of any State except through 
the application of a formula of specified type, which would apply 
uniformly to all the States. 
TABLE I 
Current expenditures for education in the United States in 1940, and estimated 
justifiable minimum annual expenditures in the post-war period1 
(Millions of dollars—1940 purchasing power) 
Post-war 























Expenditure Period 
Preschool, elementary school, and high schol........cc0-.0.j.h 2,158 $3,900 
Junior college 26 400 
College, university, and professional and 
technical school... 460 1,000 
Adult education provided by schools and 
higher institutions 57 300 
Student aid 66 goo 
Public library . 50 200 
Total $2,817 $6,100 
TABLE II 


Capital outlay for education in the United States in 1940, and estimated justi- 
fiable minimum annual capital outlay in the post-war period.1 
(Millions of dollars—1g40 purchasing power) 


Annual capital outlay in 
post-war period necessary 
to eliminate deficiencies 
during a— 
1940 €Xx- 
pendi- 20-yr. 10-yr. 5-yr. 
tures period period period 
Preschool, elementary school and high school....$295 $580 $1,000 $1,860 
Junior college 7 65 125 250 
College, university, and professional 
and technical school 7 85 120 190 
Public library 3 25 40 80 























$382 $755 $1,285 $2,380 


1 It is not now possible to foresee when the educational program suggested might 
begin to operate. In order to have a basis for estimating future expenditures that might 
be readily understood, the estimated justifiable minimum annual expenditures in the post- 
war period have been computed on census data for the year 1940. It is recognized that 
the number of children in each age group varies from year to year. For example, from 
1940 to 1945, the number of children of preschool age will increase by several hundred 
thousand, those of elementary-school age will decrease by about 1,000,000, those of high- 
school age will decrease by about 650,000 while the number of youth of college age will 
change but little. By 1950 there will be fewer youth of both high-school and college age 
than in 1945, but it appears probable that there will be more children of elementary- 
school age. Because the number of children or youth in some age groups will increase 
during the same years when the number in other age groups will decrease, the total 
number of children and youth to be educated will vary much less from year to year 
than the number to be educated in any single age group. 
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Achieving Certain Educational Objectives 
Through, Work With Eighth-Grade Pupils 


LILA M. BLITCH 
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EABODY HIGH SCHOOL is used as a practice and demon- 
| nn school in the education of teachers at the Georgia 
State College for Women. It is located on the campus of the 
college. The pupils are almost entirely girls. They not only vary 
in their intellectual ability, but also in their social and economic 
background. Some come from families strongly influenced by the 
traditions of the Old South. Others have parents who earn their 
livelihood as tenant farmers or as attendants at the State Hospital 
for mental disorders. In addition, the pupils vary greatly in their 
educational background, some forty or fifty per cent having attended 
rural schools which are largely traditional in their organization and 
procedures, schools in which the equipment is meager and the 
chances for the development of educational objectives such as initi- 
ative and independence of action are relatively slight. The re- 
mainder come from the Peabody Elementary School, where they 
have had the advantages of good equipment and where the educa- 
tional procedures have taken into consideration among other things 
the development of initiative and independence of action. These 
wide variations in ability and background plus the lack of security 
evident on the part of many children coming from the rural areas 
are factors which teachers in Peabody take into account in planning 
their work with classes. This report deals with one teacher's at- 
tempt to use procedures which were appropriate to the background 
and needs of pupils in an eighth-grade class and with her attempt 
to achieve certain educational objectives which are subscribed to 
by other members of the high-school faculty.1 

Approximately fifty pupils were enrolled in the eighth grade. 
This group was divided alphabetically into two sections. The 
homeroom teachers of these sections were not only responsible for 
the attendance records, report cards, and supervision of homeroom 
activities, but also for teaching the pupils in certain of the regular 

1 The faculty of the Peabody High School decide schovl policies, objectives, and pro- 
cedures in a cooperative manner. The work of one teacher is not isolated from that of 
other teachers in the school, but is carried on in close cooperation and coordination with 
the efforts of others. As a result there is general agreement among the teachers upon 
the educational objectives of the School program, upon the emphasis they should receive, 
and the ways they may be accomplished. The teaching and classroom procedures 


described in this report are therefore, in one sense, a product of the entire faculty 
as much as of the teacher who developed the report. 
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subject matter areas. The writer, who taught one of these sections, 
had all her homeroom pupils for civics and English and some of 
them for Latin. Thus she was responsible for the development 
of the more conventional skills that are associated with the subject 
matter areas and also for the development of the less conventional 
skills associated with helping the pupil to grow into a well-rounded, 
effective person. In short, it fell to her lot to help these pupils 
become adjusted to the new situation in which they found them- 
selves on entering high school and in this process of adjustment to 
help them form habits and attitudes that would make their living 
effective, not only in school, but out of school as well. In addition 
to the subject matter objectives that the teacher had in working 
with her pupils there were certain other objectives—personality 
characteristics—that loomed large in the matter of helping the 
pupils to make the necessary adjustments on entering high school. 
These latter objectives cannot be divorced from those usually asso- 
ciated with the subject matter areas—they enter into the attainment 
of the purely subject matter areas—but they go beyond them, and 
the effective work of the individual seems conditioned by the degree 
to which he reaches them. Among these traits are initiative and 
independence of action, dependability, poise, the ability to work 
effectively with others, and the social sensitivity that would enable 
the pupil to judge how far individual liberty can go without in- 
fringing on the rights of others. The pupil who is well adjusted 
to school life will be able to solve problems for himself with a mini- 
mum of direction from parents, teachers, friends. He can be de- 
pended upon to see a job through, once he has undertaken it. 
He can express his ideas before a group without becoming unduly 
self-conscious and emotionally upset. He can work easily with 
others, know when to project his own ideas and when to accept 
the ideas of others. He can move about in his school environment 
without distraction to others, for he knows the fine boundary line 
between liberty and license. 

In helping pupils to develop along these lines the teacher real- 
ized that growth is cumulative and that the individual must 
necessarily progress at his own rate of speed. Some pupils come 
into high school with these qualities very well developed, others 
with a dearth of them. During the course of the year some move 
very rapidly to the attainment of these characteristics, others very 
slowly. Some grow as much in one year as others grow in four 


years. 
With a sincere belief that the possession of these traits is worth 
striving for, the teacher did not leave their development to chance, 
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but devised learning situations in which there would be opportu- 
nities for experiences that would encourage their growth. If a pupil 
is to learn how to write, the teacher must first provide the oppor- 
tunities for him to write and then give the help needed for improve- 
ment. Similarly, if it is desired that the pupil become proficient 
in the skills that make for his effective participation in high-school 
life, he must have opportunities for practice and guidance in order 
to attain them. It was the belief of the teacher that growth in 
these skills is just as observable as growth in the subject matter 
skills, and that although it did not readily adapt itself to quanti- 
tative measurement, nevertheless it did occur and could be de- 
scribed. 

It is the purpose of this report to describe a few of the learning 
situations that were devised as a means of fostering the pupils’ 
development of these traits and to give certain evidence concerning 
the effectiveness of these situations in securing the desired ends. 
This evidence will include the teacher’s and pupils’ judgment, the 
opinions and descriptions of classroom and teaching procedure, and 
descriptions of pupil behaviors. The experiences presented in this 
report refer, for the sake of convenience, to the past school year; 
but, in reality, they represent the most recent forms of explorations 
in which the teacher has been engaged over a period of several 
years. 

PURPOSES AND GOALS WERE DeEcIDED UPON By 
THE TEACHER AND PUPILS 


One of the first jobs undertaken by the teacher and pupils was 
deciding upon the purposes and goals of the year’s work. The 
teacher believed that requiring the pupils to share in this procedure 
and its associated responsibilities had two apparent advantages. 
The fact that the pupils helped determine the purposes and goals 
of the year’s work contributed to their feeling that the work would 
be of value to them and to the security that comes from “knowing 
where we're going.” In addition, the purposes and goals decided 
upon together were readily accepted by the pupils as standards in 
terms of which their progress throughout the year could be meas- 
ured. This process of setting up purposes and goals extended 
over the first four or five days of the school year. However, only a 
part of the time spent with the homeroom teacher was devoted to 
this procedure. The remaining time was spent in having regularly 
assigned lessons in spelling and literature. This was done with the 
feeling that otherwise the pupils, especially those entering from 
the more traditional elementary schools, might have felt a sense 
of insecurity because of the lack of some tangible accomplishment. 
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In this planning with the pupils, the purposes and goals were 
concerned with both the subject matter to be explored and with 
certain traits that would help them to live more effectively in 
school and out of school. The selection of these traits grew out of a 
discussion of the ideals of the school and how to get the greatest 
possible good out of school life. In order to make sure the traits 
discussed were not empty-sounding terms, the teacher and class 
further defined them by listing behaviors that would characterize 
a person possessing them. The students wrote in their notebooks 
the behaviors characteristic of each of these traits—initiative and 
independence of action, dependability, poise, the wise use of free- 
dom, and the ability to work well with others—and agreed to put 
themselves to the test of seeing to what extent they measured up 
to the objectives decided upon by the group. These objectives 
were used as a basis for reference throughout the year when, some- 
times as a group and sometimes as individuals, the class checked 
back to see in what respects they were attaining or failing to attain 
them. Sometimes these checking periods took the form of group 
discussions, sometimes they were individual conferences, and at 
other times they were written evaluations by individual pupils. 

Near the end of the year there was a final period of rechecking 
these aims to determine the progress of individuals and that of the 
group as a whole. In the case of the written individual evaluations 
the pupils were asked to be very frank in expressing their opinions. 
They were assured that their papers would not be graded and urged 
not to make their comments with an eye to pleasing the teacher. 
These pupil evaluations were used as one type of evidence con- 
cerning the achievement of the educational objectives toward which 
the teacher and class were working. 

These goals also served as a basis for reports to parents. Before 
narrative comments were recorded on their report cards each of 
the pupil’s teachers had a conference with him concerning his 
growth in regard to these and other objectives. Both pupil and 
teacher voiced their opinions in these conferences and the narrative 
comments developed reflected both opinions. 


SITUATIONS WERE ARRANGED THROUGH WHICH THE PupiILts LEARNED 
To Use Resources THAT WERE AVAILABLE 


During the planning periods held near the first of the year, the 
pupils expressed the need for getting acquainted with their sched- 
ule, the school regulations and equipment, and the location of the 
library and other parts of the building. In addition, they expressed 
their need for becoming acquainted with their teachers and with 
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each other. Ways of meeting these needs were discussed, and the 
teacher and class set about participating in activities which would 
accomplish these ends. 

As a means of becoming acquainted with the school, excursions 
were taken through the building and to points on the campus. 
As another means, pupils took turns in doing errands that took 
them to different parts of the building. The schedule was posted 
and discussed, regulations were explained by the homeroom teacher 
and the principal, school ideals were presented, and the school song 
and pledge were learned. The other teachers with whom the pupils 
were to work came into the room and talked informally about 
their work before the students went to their new classrooms, and 
the pupils were advised concerning the choice of electives. For the 
first two or three days the school day was shortened and the pupils 
did not report to regular classes, but remained in the homeroom. 
The homeroom teacher and pupils spent some time in getting 
acquainted with each other, chatting informally about interesting 
summer experiences, books they had read, and their likes and dis- 
likes. 

The librarian was present when the class visited the library for 
the first time. She explained where the various materials of informa- 
tion were located and how to check them out, and talked with the 
class concerning books that were available, recommending certain 
of them for pleasure reading. Most of the pupils checked out books 
immediately. 

This first trip was followed by other trips, which the home- 
room teacher supervised. In the homeroom, the librarian’s direc- 
tions were reviewed and pupils were given opportunities to locate 
and check out materials. Especial attention was given to the find- 
ing of information in the encyclopedias, World Almanac, and cur- 
rent publications. The use of the Readers’ Guide was studied. At 
first, simple exercises were provided for the location of informa- 
tion, but this was soon followed by the pupils getting information 
on subjects of their individual liking, each pupil choosing his own 
subject. Activities such as note-taking, organizing material, and 
giving reports were participated in by the pupils. The subjects 
reported on ranged from butterflies to postage stamps. The first 
pupil reports to the class varied little from the usual stereotyped 
report, but they seemed valuable in that they provided an oppor- 
tunity for note-taking, organization, getting acquainted with each 
other, and appearing before the class group. In this connection, 
several lessons were given in note-taking, and in the organization 
and presentation of material. The use of these skills was encour- 
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aged by the teacher in the pupils’ day-to-day school work. Because 
these kinds of experiences seemed important, continuous oppor- 
tunity for practice of these skills was provided throughout the year. 

The following pupil comments indicate the pupils’ estimate of 
the value of this aspect of their work: 

“Where I went to school before I came here we had to get an assignment 
out of a book we had at home. [ have learned to use the World Almanac 
and all books like that. It is not hard any more to go to the library and get 
up an assignment, like it used to be.”—W. M. 

“Learning to develop initiative was a hard job. When my teachers said, 
‘Go down and take notes on an article,’ I knew not what to write down. I 
always had to have some help. I asked millions of questions each day and I 
knew the teachers were tired and exhausted at the end of the day from trying 
to put things in my dumb head. After a few weeks or months I began to 
catch the idea of how to learn by myself. I studied my books and I know 
the second teachers [second quarter student teachers] did not have to drive 
everything into my head.”—L. M. 

“Learning to take notes and use the Readers Guide have helped me to 
work independently and to go about work easily. The study of Japan and the 
Philippines was good practice in these accomplishments.”—W. A. 


The teacher was impressed by the fact that the children so 
quickly became at home with each other, the teachers, and the 
building that they were able to use these resources rather than be 
frightened by them. On the whole, the library work seemed worth 
the time it took. Some of the pupils who seemed to have no par- 
ticular interest in a subject at first, with guidance from the teacher 
found subjects that opened up new topics of interest to them. 
From her observations the teacher was convinced that all became 
fairly proficient in the use of the materials of the library and that 
their interest in going to the library increased as they learned to 
use it. 

The activities outlined above were planned and class time was 
used in these ways because the teacher believed that pupils should 
have opportunities to practice finding information, taking notes, 
and organizing information, and using the various resources of the 
school. Only in such ways could educational objectives such as 
pupil security, self-direction, and effective participation in high- 
school life be achieved. 


THE HOMEROOM BECAME THE CENTER OF THE PUPILS’ 
LIFE IN THE SCHOOL 


The teacher believed that the pupils should come to regard 
and use their homeroom as the center of much, if not all, of their 
school work. It was believed that if the homeroom would gradu- 
ally assume this role, it would make for a sense of security and 
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more effective work on the part of the pupils. Under such a 
plan the homeroom would become the center, the “home base,” 
for the pupil and his total program and life in the school. A 
major portion of his class work would be carried out in this room. 
There would be a place here for magazines, books, and current 
periodicals and for reference materials related to his individual 
and classroom work. His class and small group committees would 
hold their meetings here. The arrangement and management of 
the room would be such that a pleasant, homelike atmosphere 
would be created. 

With these purposes in mind the teacher had made some prelimi- 
nary preparation in order that the room would not look too bare 
on the first day of school. She deliberately left many things undone 
that were needed to convert it into a pleasant, convenient, home- 
like place for work. These things were left undone because it was 
believed that the pupils should take a part in developing their 
homeroom into a useful center for their school work. Even though 
the election of officers for the whole class was deferred until the 
pupils could have a chance to know each other well, the pupils, 
escpecially those from Peabody Elementary School, who had been 
accustomed to class organization, felt a need for a committee organi- 
zation that would start functioning immediately for the homeroom. 

At an early meeting of the section a president and a secretary 
were elected. At this meeting, the teacher raised the question of 
the appearances of the room and the sort of equipment that would 
be needed to make it attractive, homelike, and convenient. When 
the pupils expressed a desire to keep flowers in the rooin, several 
of them volunteered to bring potted plants that could stay through- 
out the year. Others suggested that fresh flowers be used during 
the seasons in which they were available and that a committee be 
appointed to attend to the providing, arranging, and caring for 
flowers. 

During this meeting of the class the pupils proposed that books, 
magazines, and current periodicals would be needed for leisure 
reading, and after deciding upon the magazines and current periodi- 
cals to be brought, the pupils who had these in their homes volun- 
teered to be responsible for bringing them regularly as soon as their 
parents had finished with them. After some discussions on the 
making of wise choices in reading materials, it was decided that 
those pupils who wished to do so would bring their favorite books 
from home and share them with the class. A library committee 
was appointed to supervise these reading materials by performing 
various duties, such as reminding students to bring the periodicals 
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they had agreed to bring, checking out and passing judgment on 
the suitability of materials offered for the library in the light of 
standards set up by the class and teacher. Later on, as materials 
needed in connection with certain projects were brought into the 
classroom, this committee’s duties were extended to the supervision 
of these materials. 

Similarly, since well-arranged bulletin boards seemed not only 
a good teaching device, but also a means of making the room more 
attractive, a committee was appointed to take care of this part of 
the homeroom work. In addition, because orderliness of the room 
was recognized as an important factor, it was decided to have a 
housekeeping committee to coordinate the efforts of the individual 
pupils in keeping the room orderly. The pupils and teacher de- 
cided that the personnel of the three committees should rotate, so 
that each pupil should do his share in assuming responsibility for 
the homeroom. At bi-weekly section meetings the committees re- 
ported their work and the group evaluated the committee’s activi- 
ties. Sometimes, when a committee had been negligent, it was 
asked by the class, or it asked of itself, to be given another chance 
to serve. Comments on the work were taken rather objectively by 
committee members, the practice of evaluating committee work 
having been agreed upon at the first meeting. 

An illustration of one type of educational outcome which is 
frequently associated with such procedures as those described above 
is presented in the following experience of one pupil, who was 
elected president of the section. Although she was a student who 
had apparently never before been put in a place of leadership, 
nevertheless she showed a great deal of growth in her ability to 
shoulder responsibility. She said of the experience: 

“When I was elected president of this section, I didn’t know. how to work 
with the class as a whole because I had never had a thing to do like this 


before. But now I am proud to be president and I enjoy working with them.” 
—W. M. 


This type of homeroom organization seemed conducive to de- 
veloping individual initiative and dependability and to increasing 
the pupils’ ability to work together. Furthermore, it tended to give 
the pupils a feeling that the room was theirs and thus to add to 
their sense of security. It frequently served as a means of giving 
the mentally slow pupils something they could feel a sense of ac- 
complishment in doing. For instance, a pupil who felt a sense of 
failure over trying to master the contents of the printed page could 
experience the glow of success in creating order out of the chaos 
on the bookshelf in the back of the room, or in planning and carry- 
ing out homeroom programs and discussions. 
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The homeroom meetings served as a means of giving an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opinion. Although there was always 
the problem of having the discussion dominated by the more as- 
sertive members of the group, nevertheless, with some guidance, 
most of the members ultimately took part in the discussions. In 
addition, the group’s expression of approval for service well done 
or disapproval for the opposite served as a stimulus for increasing 
dependability. 

It was the judgment of the teacher that not only was the home- 
room a success from the standpoint of organization, but that it was 
also a success from the standpoint of giving the pupil a place in the 
school that he could take pride in as his own. The class carried 
out its plan of making and keeping the room an attractive, home- 
like, and convenient place for work. All during the year the pupils 
seemed to find a great deal of pleasure in bringing in a new pic- 
ture or an article they thought the class would enjoy, a new vase, or 
anything that might add to the appearance of the room. Judging 
from the behavior and remarks of the pupils the teacher was con- 
vinced that they regarded the homeroom as the center and “home 
base” for their total program and life in the school. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PupPiIL INDEPENDENCE WAs EMPHASIZED 
IN THE CLASSROOM WoRK 

The teacher was of the opinion that the program of learning 
should be such that the pupils would share the responsibility for 
making the class periods as profitable as possible. She believed that 
since, in their class discussions, the pupils seemed to have agreed 
with this opinion, it became the teacher's responsibility to arrange 
situations in which they would necessarily assume an increasing 
amount of responsibility for organizing and carrying on the class- 
room work. She believed that such learning situations would be a 
means of giving pupils practice in the development of traits such 
as initiative, independence of action, and dependability. The 
pupils were given this type of responsibility in activities such as 
small group planning periods, in carrying out individual studies, 
and teacher absence from the classroom. 

On one occasion while the teacher was ill for four days she 
wrote notes to the class giving assignments and some brief sugges- 
tions for class procedure. On the fifth day she came back to school, 
unexpected by the class. When she arrived the class was already 
in progress. The chairman and class paused long enough to say 
that they were glad she was back, but straightway returned to 
their work, not even asking her to “take over.” It should be stated 
that before coming to high school, although some pupils, those who 
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had attended the Peabody Elementary School, had had previous 
instruction, guidance, and practice in the abilities involved in these 
procedures, the degree to which they were able to manage their own 
affairs was interpreted by the teacher as indicative of growth. 

It was customary for the teacher and class to share in making 
plans for class procedures. The regular class chairman at times 
assumed the role of leadership, but the teacher made a great effort 
to get the group to realize that the responsibility for using the class 
time to advantage must be shared by everyone. The teacher talked 
frequently of the trust she placed in the class and appealed to their 
pride by reminding them that they were becoming more adult in 
their actions. After the teacher’s necessary absences from the class- 
room, she checked with the whole group to see what had been 
accomplished. Checking on the basis of accomplishment seemed 
wiser than checking on the basis of conduct. From the reports of 
the students themselves and of other teachers the students generally 
proved worthy of the trust placed in them. They were very frank 
in “confessing” instances in which they had not “measured up.” 

Although it was the teacher’s opinion that it is a questionable 
practice for eighth-grade pupils to spend too much of their school 
time unsupervised, she did come to the conclusion that it was 
possible to build in her class a spirit that made them so conscious 
of their responsibility that they carried on their class work during 
her absence with a minimum loss of time. The improved behaviors 
of the pupils on such occasions led her to believe that as a class 
they made definite gain in initiative, independence of action, and 
dependability. 


CURRICULUM EXPERIENCES PROVIDED PRACTICE IN COOPERATIVE 
Work AND SELF-DIRECTION 

In her concern to develop in the pupils the personality charac- 
teristics that would help them in making the necessary adjustments 
to high school, the teacher tried to provide curricular as well as 
non-curricular experiences that might contribute to this develop- 
ment. One such curricular experience is described here. 

After school had been in progress long enough for the pupils 
to know each other and after they had had opportunities to work 
together on various class or section committees, the teacher and class 
decided that the class would divide into committees to work on 
parts of a problem which had been selected for class study. As a 
result of discussion and planning periods the teacher and pupils 
listed certain questions, or divisions of the problem. Each pupil 
chose the division of the problem that was of most interest to him 
and committees were formed on the basis of the pupil choices. 
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When the committees were formed, each chose a chairman and 
secretary. The chairman became the general director of the work 
and the secretary kept a record of the work done and cared for the 
materials collected. The committees explored their problems and 
formulated other questions as their thinking progressed. They used 
these questions as “guide posts” in gathering material. Since their 
knowledge of the subject for study at this stage was meager, they 
were urged not to confine their reading to these questions alone. 
After spending some time in reading, they came together and added 
more questions to the original list and made an outline of the sub- 
ject matter to be covered in the committee’s report to the class. At 
various intervals the committees met to report on materials found 
and to discuss organization and possible ways of presenting their 
findings to the class. When all was in readiness the reports were 
given, first in committee, then to the whole class. 

After the reports were finished the class as a whole passed judg- 
ment on the individual committee reports and the results of their 
work, in the light of what they had set out to accomplish. Finally, 
each committee evaluated its own work, including the accomplish- 
ment of the individual members of the committee. This procedure 
was not undertaken at the first of the year, but after the group 
had had some “assigned” experience in finding materials and prac- 
tice working together. However, at the time it was undertaken, 
there were a few students who felt “lost.” Care was taken to fore- 
stall the prevalence of this feeling so that the very sence of security 
which the teacher was trying to build up would not be destroyed. 
She realized the need for careful supervision of pupils, dividing her 
time so that she could attend committee discussions, check plans of 
work, and supervise library periods. Pupils who experienced too 
much difficulty were given some definite assignments until they felt 
sufficiently independent to advance “on their own.” Then, too, 
the teacher was on the lookout for evidence of wasting time by 
pupils who were either not interested or did not know how to direct 
themselves. If a pupil persistently put aside his work for some 
other matters that were irrelevant to the work at hand, the teacher 
attempted to determine the reasons for the distraction and helped 
the pupil redirect his work. If, for example, the material he had 
chosen seemed too difficult, of if the subject had no appeal to the 
pupil, the teacher helped him find more appropriate material or, 
in some cases, helped him select a different topic for study. In the 
case of pupils who were inclined to waste time, it was necessary 
for the teacher to check their notes much more frequently than 
those of the other pupils and, at times, to assign very definite 
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pieces of work to be done. During the year the teacher learned 
how much individual pupils should lean on her for direction and 
how far and how rapidly to push them out “on their own.” 

In the beginning these procedures were not universally popular 
with the class, because there were some pupils who shrank from 
the type of responsibility involved. In addition, some pupils had 
had no previous practice in such methods of study, and conse- 
quently did not feel sure of their ability to carry them out. For 
these and other reasons it seemed desirable to begin class work 
with an undertaking that could be completed in a relatively short 
time. The pupils’ reactions to these earlier undertakings were 
illustrated when one pupil wrote: 


‘ 


*. . » The Committee I was on did not do so well. I think that one thing 
that was the matter was that we were just getting adjusted to the library. 
As time went by and we used the library more we began to work better as 
individuals and as a whole. This was shown in our home economics work. 
We were able to find the right materials for the work we were doing, and we 
got along just fine.”—W. Y. 


It is the belief of the teacher that learning situations of the type 
described above were profitable to the group as a whole. Unlike 
the teacher-conducted recitations, they threw a great deal of respon- 
sibility on the individual pupil and caused him to use his own 
initiative in the solution of his problems. In addition, they gave 
him the opportunity and the responsibility to direct the use of his 
time and to choose materials without too much assistance from the 
teacher, and this resulted in practice in independent action. Since 
his individual work had to be done with regard for what his com- 
mittee was doing, they provided a fine opportunity for cooperative 
work. Such situations gave a chance for further practice in the 
skills of using the library, taking notes, and organizing and pre- 
senting reports. 


THE YEAR’s WorK WAS EVALUATED IN TERMS OF 
ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES 


Of the experiences described above, many were definitely 
planned. Others grew out of the day-by-day work, the teachers and 
pupils consciously striving to make all such experiences contribute 
to their goals and purposes. It had been further agreed that these 
purposes and goals would be used, throughout the year, in determin- 
ing the progress and achievement realized by the class. Conse- 
quently, in an evaluation carried out near the end of the school 
year,! the pupils and the teacher attempted to appraise their year’s 
work in terms of their original objectives. An analysis of the 


1 For a description of the nature of this evaluation, see p. 126. 
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pupils’ written appraisals is presented below. The sample com- 
ments included in this analysis are unedited, but they have been 
organized around the purposes and goals to which they are specifi- 
cally related. 


Pupit STATEMENTS OF APPRAISALS THAT WERE RELATED TO 
ACQUIRING INITIATIVE AND INDEPENDENCE OF ACTION 


“I think I have improved by tackling my problems better; that is, I have 
learned to do my work without being told over and over again.”—V. A. 

“I have also learned to make decisions for myself. In the elementary 
school I received help from the teachers, but in high school I have learned 
not to run to the teachers to make decisions for me.”—W. V. 

“When I was in grade school I got a great deal of help from Mother and 
Daddy. Now since I have been in high school I find it much more interesting 
to try to do it myself. I have realized that it would not be my own work, 
but the other fellows.”—W. J. 

“At first I could not do a lot of things without all the details about what 
I was supposed to do. Now I need but a few instructions about what I should 
do.”—C. K. 

“As a way of developing my character I have been increasing my ability 
to work on my own initiative. The necessity of writing for the Palladium has 
helped me conquer a consuming fear for writing compositions. Learning to 
work quietly but thoroughly in my lessons gives me time for recreation and 
civic clubs.”"—W. A. 


The statements quoted above indicate that the pupils believe 
that they had gained in independence of action, and in their ability 
to initiate undertakings. The pupils’ statements that they had im- 
proved in “tackling” their own problems, in making their own deci- 
sions, in doing their own work, and in working with less detailed 
direction indicate that the pupils had not only acquired these 
abilities but had put them to use in their school work. 


Pupit STATEMENTS OF APPRAISAL THAT WERE RELATED 
TO ACQUIRING DEPENDABILITY 


“I have not always been able to do the task that was given me. Sometimes 
I did not try to do it. After school started I tried to overcome it.”—C. H. 

“. .. 1 wasn’t absent from school much. But when I was the teacher would 
tell me about six times to bring a note from home saying why I was absent. 
Now I bring my note the day I come back and try to make up the lessons I 
missed. . . .”—U. M. 

“When we first started the study of water, minerals, and soil we divided into 
committees. We had to make an outline on all we read. My committee lost 
some of the notes and was behind. The outline did not get finished until— 
and I did it. 

“I think that the year in high school has made me a more dependable 
person. I can take directions without being told twice. I can go about my 
work without the teacher’s being in the room. I think that I can work with 
people better.”"—M. H. 
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These statements show that the pupils believed that they had 
made progress in the attainment of dependability. Specifically, they 
indicate that this progress has shown itself in greater promptness in 
bringing excuses for absence, a greater sense of responsibility for 
making up class work missed during absence, assuming responsi- 
bility for the achievement of the group, and going about work in 
the absence of the teacher. 


Pupit STATEMENTS OF APPRAISALS THAT WERE RELATED TO 
ACQUIRING POISE AND SELF-ASSURANCE 

“In the grammar grades, I was always timid about getting up and talking 
to the class. But ‘contributions’ have made me a better speaker than I was. 
Now I am not at all afraid to get in front of the class and talk. I suppose I 
still don’t speak loud enough and I shall try to improve.”—E. W. 

“I like to get up reports and give to the class—to see how long it takes 
me to get them up. After I have finished, I like for the class to tell me what 
I did wrong and the next time I give one I try to do the things they tell 
me to do.”—U. M. 


These comments reveal the pupils’ belief that they had gained 
in acquiring poise and self-assurance. They state that this increase 
in poise has been evident in making “contributions,” in giving 
reports to the group, and in the objective acceptance of construc- 
tive criticism on reports given to the class. 


PupiL STATEMENTS OF APPRAISALS THAT WERE RELATED TO THE 
ACQUIRING OF THE ABILITY TO WorK EFFECTIVELY WITH 
OTHERS AND AS A MEMBER OF A GROUP 


. . The pupils in that school are very well behaved because they know 
they will be punished after school and also points will be taken off of deport- 
ment. .. . There has been a change in me and I am afraid it has been for the 
worse. I cannot seem to be still or quiet. I also cannot study and concen- 
trate as I could before.”—S. M. 

“I got two whippings while I was going to school, the only whippings I 
have ever gotten in school. They never did do me any good because I, like 
the rest, (would) go out laughing about it. 

“Since I have started over here I have made many friends and have learned 
how to be a good girl, and I have tried, but I haven’t been as good as I could 
be. I should study more. I waste too much time.”—K. E. 

“Study halls were new and in these I have developed some self-control.”— 
W. A 

“It has not been very hard to become adjusted to high school. One of the 
first things that I learned here pleased me so much that I wanted to stay and 
get acquainted with everything. Almost as soon as I started to high school, 
I learned that I would have more liberty than I did in grammar school. This 
was fine for me because it made me less dependent on others. After this, it 
did not take me long to get acquainted with my teachers and everyone else at 
Peabody.”—H. M. 

“I was busy moving all day long, sharpening my pencil during class. I got 
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a remark on my report card the first quarter of the year. I urged myself to 
stop. The remark was not seen again.”—M. L. 

“Interviewing city and county officials, leading the current events discussion, 
and working with the flower show have placed me with people and have helped 
me to develop initiative and also poise.”—W. A. 

“Working together has been one of my weakest points. I’m slowly improv- 
ing, I think. The experiences I have had that didn’t go right because of not 
working together have served to show me my faults and make me want to do 
better.”"—M. V. 

“Being on the patrol has helped me to get along with others. . . . If you 
try to be ‘bossy’ you will get nothing done, but be polite, and you will.’—S. J. 

“There are things I wanted to learn over here and I learned them. One 
thing I wanted to learn was to work with other people. I learned to work 
with other people. . . . I saw that I couldn’t be fussy and bossy, so I tried 
to be friendly, and it worked.”—S. E. 

“After taking home economics and working with other people on com- 
mittees I can work in groups better. . . . While working in home economics 
and on committees I have found out that each person must cooperate and 
agree. I have worked on a committee when one person wants everyone to do 
the work and to do as she liked.”—H. C. 

“The most important thing we have been learning is how to work and live 
with others. Practice for this has been provided by committee work in which 
I helped increase my ingenuity by helping improvise an original report, panel 
discussions, and air raid preparations. I have also tried to understand their 
ways and actions, reason with their ideas and reactions, and be able to mix 
with them.”—W. A. 


If one may judge from these statements, the pupils seemed 
confident that they had improved in attaining this objective to 
work effectively with other pupils and as members of the group. 
This growth was evident in a realization that arbitrary controls 
are not desirable and a consequent striving to exercise self-control, 
in the more effective use of the undirected time provided by the 
study hall, and in an increased consciousness of the types of behavior 
that disturb the group and a subsequent elimination of these 
types. In addition, growth in the attainment of this objective was 
evident in the realization of certain traits that were detrimental 
to cooperative work and in the realization by trial-and-error that 
“bossiness” is not effective and that forcing the domination of one’s 
own ideas is fatal to cooperative work. 

In summarizing the results of experiences that have contributed 
to the realization of the objectives set up in the beginning, the 
year’s work with this class has served to add to the teacher's belief 
in the importance of the type of educational outcomes described 
in this report. As she works with children, the teacher finds in- 
creasing evidence that such objectives are of major importance and 
that their achievement should not be left to incidental or chance 
emphasis in teaching. 











A Modern School States Its Aims, Policies, 
and Program 


By the Staff’ of the School in Rose Valley 
Moylan, Pa.* 
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EMBERS OF THE STAFF of the School in Rose Valley 
Mooenieve that education is the process of stimulating and 
directing the growth of the child. By the time he leaves this school 
a child should have made a satisfactory beginning in these aspects 
of his social and individual development: 

He should begin to be aware of the scope of his capacity and 
adapt his actions to it. He should meet situations and people fair- 
mindedly and with enthusiasm. 

He should know how to use, and to enjoy using, a variety of 
tools and materials and should have had considerable practice in 
adapting their use for individual and group needs. 

He should know how to play games and enjoy them and should 
enjoy hard physical exercise. 

He should have had some practice and show some skill in using 
experiences, observations, and recorded material to find facts, and, 
finding them, to make reasonable conclusions from them; in han- 
dling words and other symbols with understanding; in meeting new 
intellectual demands fearlessly, with a willingness to admit igno- 
rance, and then a willingness to work for understanding. 

He should have developed a variety of ways of expressing his 
creative abilities, and should have mastered the initial disciplines 
of a number of media. He should also be able to appreciate the 
creative work of others, but not confuse this appreciation with, nor 
substitute it for, his own activity. 

He should have had considerable practice in adjusting his own 
individual and group behavior to constructive ends, in sharing 
necessary work, and in learning the processes of democratic living. 

In short, he should be eager, sensitive, responsible and self- 
reliant. 

POLICIES 

The work of the early school years is based primarily on first- 
hand experiences with the immediate environment. During this 
period the child becomes familiar with as many tools and materials 
as possible. The shop, kitchen, and laboratory are important cen- 
ters of interest, as are the woods and fields. Art and music furnish 
an opportunity for satisfying personal experiences and also provide 
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the first step toward understanding and appreciation of all the 
arts. Throughout the school these activities are continued, but as 
the children grow older increasing emphasis is placed on the con- 
scious relating of all learning to experience, on acquiring the ability 
to use a variety of sources, and on laying the foundation of work 
with written material. 

Techniques of democratic living are learned through practice. 
Each group has a discussion time when it decides matters of group 
concern. For the three oldest groups there is a General Meeting, 
held once in two weeks, which offers an opportunity to debate and 
act upon matters of school policy which are legitimately the chil- 
dren’s responsibility. Throughout the school, time is regularly given 
to the doing of necessary work in the care of buildings, grounds, 
and pets. 

The school encourages simplicity in all phases of the environ- 
ment. The emphasis is on the use of raw materials. The buildings 
and equipment are home-made. The children have shared in each 
of the four building programs of the school, as well as in making 
the playgrounds and equipment. Simplicity in clothing means 
that the child should be free for anything that may turn up in a 
country day. For the young child, overalls are suggested since 
they protect legs and arms from scratches and keep children free 
from worry over spoiling their clothes. For older children, any 
clothing is suitable in which the child is physically comfortable, 
satisfied with his appearance, and free to forget clothes entirely 
and think only of the work in hand. 

In the matter of entertainments, also, simplicity is stressed. 
Children provide dramatic entertainments for the rest of the 
school. Parents or outside friends are welcome at these perform- 
ances but they are never especially invited. The educational oppor- 
tunity is best fulfilled when plays are planned for audiences of 
approximately the same age as the actors. School parties for children 
and parents are for mutual participation rather than for the enter- 
tainment of one group by the other. 

Extra-school activities are discouraged for young children. 
Parents are apt to overestimate the need for entertainment and 
feel that children are being neglected if they are not taken to the 
movies and given elaborate parties. Movie-going should be post- 
poned as long as possible and then permitted only in moderation. 
Large parties confuse and fatigue a young child; it is much more 
enjoyable for him to have only a few guests for a short time. For 
all ages, the school recommends that parties be confined to week- 
ends. The children are expected to take an increasing share in 
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planning and carrying out school parties. The boys and girls in 
the oldest group plan an afternoon or evening party each month 
and manage all details. 

The school routine is planned to keep the child as healthy as 
possible. The day includes a great deal of active exercise outdoors 
and in. Trees and playground apparatus offer an opportunity for 
the younger children to become physically proficient. Acrobatic 
exercises in the rhythm period supplement the outdoor activity. 
For the older groups, there are soccer, hockey, baseball and other 
games in season. Daily rest periods, outdoors when the weather 
permits, give the opportunity for the necessary learning of relaxa- 
tion. A hot, well-balanced meal is served at noon. These provi- 
sions, along with freedom from fatigue and strain, do much to 
keep the children well. 


CuRRICULUM 


The curriculum material for the early years is obtained from 
the immediate surroundings. Children begin to learn what it 
means to be a part of a group, how to share with others, how to 
follow routine. In addition, they begin to find out about live 
things outside their door, such as sycamore balls, tent caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, and angleworms. As children grow older and their 
horizons expand they meet more life forms in their everyday 
experience. Life cycles of as many forms as possible are observed, 
such as the praying mantis, frog, guinea pig, hen, rabbit; the 
apple and oak trees, the common weeds of the meadow. This grows 
naturally into the intensive, balanced, and increasingly systematic 
science program of the older groups. 

From the earliest years school activities include the use of as 
many different tool materials and techniques as possible. Shop- 
work, cooking, and laboratory work are offered as an outlet for 
genuine child interests, and as an opportunity to develop tech- 
niques of workmanship while the desire is strong. Music and art, 
in many forms, are daily experiences. 

The younger children begin to acquire the concepts of geogra- 
phy by learning the relation of the roads and streams of the vicinity 
to the School and to their own homes, and by showing these rela- 
tionships on maps of their own making. Later the study of the 
environment leads naturally to the use of books and maps as 
children begin to relate their experiences to Delaware County, to 
Pennsylvania, to the United States, to North America, and to the 
world. They begin to study the make-up of the land in our sec- 
tion—minerals, rocks, soils, underground water, and surface water. 
Native plants and animals are studied in relation to the geography 
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of the region. Mapmaking becomes more and more important as 
each new detail of the geographical environment is investigated. 

The study of weather leads naturally into the causes of climate 
and how it is related to geography. To understand the nature of 
the globe the child then experiments with spheres and map pro- 
jections, studies the big land and water masses and gets some idea 
of zones, movements of the earth as a sphere and the results of 
these movements. At this point the study of the solar system is 
introduced in order to make clear the reason for the earth’s move- 
ments. 

Interest in human history comes through the study of animal 
life and its development in time. Man is placed in his relation to 
the other animals. We study, successively, primitive man, some of 
the early civilizations, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages, with 
special reference to their geographical environments and their cul- 
tural influences on our civilization. Curiosity about the history of 
our own locality gives both opportunity for experience in investi- 
gation of historical sources and one starting point for the study of 
American history. In the oldest group, the children study the 
background of the countries which colonized America and their 
contributions to American life. A chronological survey is made 
of the development of the United States. 

Reading and written composition are tools of understanding 
and expression. The young child’s world is full of language ex- 
periences, listening to stories, dictating compositions, talking with 
others, and handling picture books. These form essential connec- 
tions between the reality of living and the vicarious experiences to 
be met in books, or given to someone else through writing. Reading 
and writing for oneself are begun at seven and integrated with 
continued language experience in all fields. 

In Mathematics, every effort is made by the teaching and by 
the nature of the material presented to have the child’s practice 
in, and understanding of, number symbols develop by contact with 
real situations. Practice precedes theory from the earliest work 
up to the arithmetic and algebra of the eighth grade. Geometry, 
measurement, use and computation of money, budgeting are in- 
cluded in addition to the graded course in the four processes, in 
decimals and common fractions, simple equations, formulae, etc. 
In the eighth grade mathematics is taught as a unit, and not in 
three departments of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

Both aptitude and achievement tests are given each child at 
regular intervals. This helps us to know whether the child’s 
scholastic progress is consistent with his ability, and to give him 
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intelligent help. Written reports of individual progress are made 
to the parents at least twice yearly and in the oldest group are dis- 
cussed with the children. 

Experience has shown that graduates are adequately prepared 
to take their places in both scholastic and non-scholastic activities 
in the schools which they attend after graduation from the School 
in Rose Valley. 

Since education is the business of both home and school, parents 
play an important part in the making and carrying out of policies. 
The parents of the School in Rose Valley have not only organized 
it, managed the finances so that each year there is an increase in 
stability, and constructed the buildings by their own labor, but they 
have also worked with the Staff in the shaping of policies and 
have cooperated in carrying out those policies. The School seeks 
to enlist all parents in this kind of cooperation so that the adult 
attitude toward children may be consistent and effective. 


A Workshop in Adjustment Problems 


As part of its 1943 summer session the University of Michigan 
is holding, at its Fresh Air Camp near Pinckney, Michigan, a 
“Workshop in Adjustment Problems of Late Childhood and Early 
Adolescence.” 

This workshop is offered in a boys’ camp setting in order to give 
principals, teachers, clinical psychologists, school guidance coun- 
selors, and various types of case workers a first-hand experience in 
the study, observation, and treatment of boys. The boys come 
largely from metropolitan areas, and they are sent to camp by 
agencies concerned with in-group observations as basic to sound 
character education and adjustment. For the graduate students and 
noncredit observers who take part certain “main areas of interest” 
are suggested, such as: Counseling and guidance; group leadership; 
the mental hygiene of late childhood and early adolescence; inter- 
view techniques; diagnosis and treatment of behavior problems; 
study and analysis of discipline problems; causes and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is significant of the status achieved by present-day study of 
adolescents on a field program that the instructional work involves 
two university departments—Education and Sociology—and is on the 
graduate level. 











Book Reviews 
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SOME RECENT GENERAL BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

Teachers are called upon to do a tremendous task. They must if they are 
to continue to be vital, understand and interpret the times. This task is aided 
but also made difficult by the vast amount of publications appearing from all 
our presses in all fields. Some of these will be mentioned here from time to time 
in order to aid in the difficult task of selecting those books of importance that 
come to our notice. 

Teachers of history will be interested in the book by Charles and Mary Beard, 
The American Spirit, published by Macmillan Company ($5.00). This is volume 
IV in The Rise of American Civilization. The aim of this volume is to show 
that America has adopted a new world view whose keynote is Civilization. The 
authors show how the concept develops and spreads into every phase of Amer- 
ican life by an examination of various documents and sources. The book is 
perhaps too documentary and makes little attempt to show how the idea has 
determined the actual course of American history. However, it is a valuable aid 
in interpreting the clash between our American civilization and the Nazi idea 
of a new world. 

Teachers of the sciences will find an extremely stimulating book in Dampier’s 
History of Science, published by Macmillan Company ($2.95). This is the third 
edition of a very valuable book which brings the story of the development of 
science up to 1940. It also attempts to relate the ideas of science to the 
philosophical outlook of the times. This will make an excellent supplementary 
text for students interested in the history of science. 

The present emphasis on an understanding of the philosophical foundations 
of education is resulting in a series of books on the Philosophy of Education. A 
joint volume edited by J. C. Knode, entitled Foundations of an American 
Philosophy of Education, published by Van Nostrand Company, has just ap- 
peared. This book bases itself upon the principle that the teacher must be 
aware of the various aspects of civilization. This follows the same principle as 
the Columbia Teachers College’s volume on the Foundations of Education. The 
difference lies in the fact that this volume has a series of essays on scientific 
background, historical background, and philosophical background—each of which 
attempts to summarize the leading concepts in their field. The obvious difficulty 
lies in the incompleteness due to the necessary space restrictions involved in such 
a plan and also the lack of connection between the various essays. A more 
detailed review of this book will probably appear in this journal later. 

From the point of view of the social studies and their relation to the post- 
war era, no teacher should fail to read Stuart Chase's Goals for America, which 
is published by the Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y. ($1.00). This book, although 
extremely brief, is rich in detailed statements concerning the economic pos- 
sibilities for supplying to America after the war a standard of living undreamt 
of in the history of mankind. 

And returning again to the present conflict, teachers will find Ralph Barton 
Perry’s, Our Side Is Right, also of importance in understanding the present 
conflict. Dr. Perry is Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University and under- 
takes in this brief volume to demonstrate the moral rightness of the United 
Nations’ cause. He also manages in demonstrating his thesis to throw some 
very interesting lights on Nazi ideology and the possibility of cooperating with 
Soviet Russia. 

L. O. KATTsorF. 
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